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It  is  worth  the  while  to  have  had  a  cloudy,  even  a  stormy,  day 
for  an  excursion,  if  only  that  you  are  out  at  the  clearing  up.  The 
beauty  of  the  landscape  is  the  greater,  not  only  by  reason  of  the 
contrast  with  its  recent  lowering  aspect,  but  because  of  the  great- 
er freshness  and  purity  of  the  air  and  of  vegetation,  and  of  the 
repressed  and  so  recruited  spirits  of  the  beholder.  Sunshine  is 
nothing  to  be  observed  or  described,  but  when  it  is  seen  in  patches 
on  the  hillsides,  or  suddenly  bursts  forth  with  splendor  at  the  end 
of  a  storm.  I  derive  pleasure  now  from  the  shadows  of  the  clouds 
diversifying  the  sunshine  on  the  hills,  where  lately  all  was  shadow. 
The  spirits  of  the  cows  at  pasture  on  this  very   hillside  appear 
excited.  They  are  restless  from  a  kind  of  joy,  and  are  not  content 
with  feeding.  The  weedy  shore  is  suddenly  blotted  out  by  this  rise 
of  waters. 


JOURNAL,  August  31,  1852 


The  Thoreau  Foundation,   Inc.   is  a  small   non-profit  public 
organization  formed  in  1966  by  Concordians  who  believed  that  there 
should  be  a  Thoreau  Center  in  the  town  where  the  author-naturalist- 
philosopher  was  born  and  died. 

The  Thoreau  Lyceum  is  that  Center.     Its  headquarters  are  in  a 
19th  century  shingled  house  on  the  southern  extension  of  Belknap 
Street  across  the  railroad  tracks  next  to  the  lot  on  which  the 
Thoreau  family's  "Texas  House"   stood.     The  building  houses  an 
exhibit  area  with  displays  of  Thoreau  memorabilia  including  one  of 
his  desks,  the  Ricketson  bust  and  bas-relief,  original   survey  maps, 
lead  pencils  made  in  the  family  business,   Indian  artifacts,  maps 
and  photographs  of  Thoreau  Country.     A  replica  of  the  walden  House 
has  been  built  behind  the  Lyceum. 

Membership  in  the  Lyceum  is  open  to  the  public  and  is   interna- 
tional.     Its  privileges  include  free  admission  to  the  buildings   for 
members  and  guests,  use  of  the  research  library  and  a  subscription 
to  The  Concord  Saunterer.     Booklists  of  titles  carried  in  the  spe- 
cialized  Thoreau  Book  Shop  and  membership  applications  may  be  had 
by  writing: 

Mrs.   Thomas  W.   McGrath,  Curator 

The  Thoreau  Lyceum 

156  Belknap  Street 

Concord,  Massachusetts     01742 


THE  CONCORD  SAUNTERER,  a  quarterly  journal   published  by  the 
Thoreau  Lyceum,  seeks  to  re-create  the  lives  and  times  of  Henry 
Thoreau,   his   friends  and  associates.     Concord  hi  story-- literary, 
natural   and  social--is  emphasized.     Brief  notices  of  books  inform 
readers  of  developments   in  these  fields.     All   articles  submitted 
will   be  considered  by  the  editorial    board  (Mrs.   McGrath,  Thomas 
Blanding  and  Malcolm  Ferguson). 


THOREAU' S  SCIENTIFIC  PHASE:  THOREAl 
by  Richard  Lebeaux 


Recently  come  to  light  is  a  letter  of  May  31,  1856,  from  Thoreau 
to  John  Russell,  who  has  now  been  identified  as  an  eminent  amateur 
botanist  from  Salem,  Massachusetts  J  Thoreau  corresponded  and  visit- 
ed with  him  oyer   a  period  of  several  years  in  the  1850's,  and  there 
are  many  references  to  Russell  in  Thoreau's  Journal  from  1853-1858, 
It  is  clear  that  he  consulted  witn  Russell  regarding  scientific-- 
especially  botanical—concerns.  The  letter,  presented  here  with  the 
permission  of  John  Howell-Books,  Warren  R.  Howell,  prop.,  is  as  fol- 
1  ows : 

Concord  May  31st 
1856 

Mr  Russell 
Dear  Sir, 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  help  you  collect  the 
Nymphaeaceae  &c,  and  to  spena  another  day  with  you  on  our 
river,  &  in  our  fields  and  woods. 

The  flowers  of  the  Nymphaea  odorata,  Nuphar  advena 
&  "  [i.e.,  Nuphar]  Kalmiana  are  all  abundant  after  the 
first  of  July,  &  last  till  September;  but  the  leaves, 
as  you  know,  are  soon  eaten  by  insects.  The  Hydropeltis 
begins  to  blossom  about  the  middle  of  July.  The  18th  or 
20th  of  that  month  therefore  will  be  a  good  time  to 
collect  all  of  these. 

I  have  not  noticed  Udora  canadensis  in  our  waters. 
I  have  not  looked  for  it. 

As  for  the  Ranunculuses,  I  have  observed  R.  aquatilis 

(var  f! uviati lis) Purshii Reptans  (var  filiformis)-- 

Abortivus  (rare  here) — Recurvatus — Fascicularis--Repens-- 
Bulbosus--  &  Acris.  These  I  will  undertake  to  show  you 
when  you  come  here,  or  will  deposit,  say  with  Miss  Mackay 
for  you  (if  you  so  arrange)  but  such  are  my  engagements 
that  I  should  not  dare  engage  to  press  them  for  you.  My 
sister  is  now  in  Worcester.  She  is  in  such  feeble  health, 
that  I  am  sorry  to  answer  for  her  that  she  would  not  be 
able  to  do  it,  though  the  plants  were  collected  for  her. 

I  do  not  foresee  but.  that  I  shall  be  at  home  in  July. 
At  any  rate,  if  you  will  notify  me  beforehand  of  your 
movements,  whatever  the  season,  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
disappointment.  There  are  various  things  I  would  like  to 


show  you  &  get  your  opinion  about-- 

Yrs  truly 


Henry  D.  Thoreau 


An  examination  of  this  letter,  along  with  references  to  Russell 
in  the  Journal  and  letters  Thoreau  was  writing  to  others  while  cor- 
responding with  Russell,  not  only  puts  into  relief  Thoreau's  deep- 
ening involvement  with  science  but  also  leads  us  to  ponder  the 
extent  to  which  he  was  ambivalent  about  such  involvement. 

It  is  suggestive  indeed  that  Thoreau's  first  Journal  reference 
to  Russell,  on  January  15,  1853,  is  accompanied  by  what  seems  to  be 
an  early  embrace  of  scientific  method  and  nomenclature.  After  com- 
menting on  Russell's  identification  of  a  "green  (and  sometimes 
yellow)  dust  on  the  under  side  of  stones  in  walls"  as  a  "decaying 
state  of  Lepraria  chlorina,  a  lichen--the  yellow  another  species  of 
Lepraria,"  Thoreau  remarks,  "Science  suggests  the  value  of  mutual 
intelligence.  I  have  long  known  this  dust,  but,  as  I  did  not  know 
the  name  of  it,  i.e.  what  others  called  [it],  and  therefore  could 
not  conveniently  speak  of  it,  it  has  suggested  less  to  me  and  I 
have  made  less  use  of  it.  I  now  first  feel  as  if  I  had  got  hold  of 
it."2  Yet  reveal ingly,  immediately  preceding  this  endorsement  of 
scientific  terminology  is  a  tribute  to  the  "poetical"  uses  of 
language:  "True  words  are  those,  as  Trench  says, --transport,  rap- 
ture, ravishment,  ecstasy.  These  are  the  words  I  want.  This  is 
the  effect  of  music.  I  am  rapt  away  by  it,  out  of  myself.  These 
are  truly  poetical  words.  I  am  inspired,  elevated,  expanded.  I  am 
on  the  mount"  (J^,  IV,  466-67).  Whether  or  not  he  was  fully  aware 
at  this  point  of  the  possible  contradictions  between  these  two  pas- 
sages, the  juxtaposition  dramatizes  the  tension  Thoreau  was  to  feel 
increasingly  between  poetry  and  science,  higher  laws  and  natural 
laws,  artistic  vision  and  scientific  observation.  Indeed,  at  a 
time  when  Thoreau  was  inclined  to  immerse  himself  in  science  and 
natural  "facts"  (and  turning  to  such  experts  as  Russell)  as  a  way 
of  retreating  from  humanity, 3  he  was  also  experiencing  a  relative 
drought  of  artistic  inspiration.  The  anxiety  about  whether  he  might 
become  a  "scientist"  or  natural  historian  at  the  expense  of  being  a 
creative  artist  would  intensify  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  tug-of-war  between  science  and  art  is  apparent  in  the  con- 
text of  Thoreau's  Journal  references  to  Russell  in  August  1854, 
soon  after  the  publication  of  Walden.  Around  this  time,  Thoreau  was 
writing  quite  "scientifically"  in  his  Journal .  Russell  came  to 
visit  him  in  Concord  on  August  15  and  stayed  there  until  at  least 
August  18.  On  the  evening  of  the  15th,  Russell  "showed  his  micro- 
scope at  Miss  Mackay's"  and  examined  "a  section  of  pontederia  leaf" 
(J_,  VI,  446).  The  subsequent  entries,  in  which  the  two  go  to  such 
places  as  climbing  fern  and  Fair  Haven,  are  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  minute  scientific  observation  and  classification.  Russell  seems 


to  have  brought  out  the  scientist  in  Thoreau  and  reinforced  his 
belief  in  the  value  of  science.  But  on  the  evening  of  the  18th, 
with  Russell  not  mentioned  and  presumably  not  there,  Thoreau  has 
second  thoughts  in  the  aftermath  of  "killing  a  cistudo"  (a  small 
turtle)  for  "the  sake  of  science": 

I  cannot  excuse  myself  for  this  murder,  and  see  that 
such  actions  are  inconsistent  with  the  poetic  percep- 
tion, however  they  may  serve  science,  and  will  affect 
the  quality  of  my  observations.  I  pray  that  I  may 
walk  more  innocently  and  serenely  through  nature.  No 
reasoning  whatever  reconciles  me  to  this  act.  It 
affects  my  day  injuriously.  I  have  lost  some  self- 
respect.  I  have  a  murderer's  experience  in  a  degree. 
(J,  VI,  452) 

This  passage,  coming  as  it  does  on  the  heels  of  his  wanderings  with 
Russell,  reveals  eloquently  Thoreau's  fears  that  he  might  be  sac- 
rificing his  poetic  sensibilities  in  the  pursuit  of  scientific 
knowledge.  Particularly  after  "letting  go"  of  Walden,  his  master- 
work,  he  was  increasingly  vulnerable  to  anxiety  about  what  psycholo- 
gist Erik  Erikson  calls  his  "generativity"--his  creativity  and  pro- 
ductivity.4 He  was  concerned  about  whether  his  best  creative  days 
were  behind  him,  whether  his  scientific  orientation  signified,  or 
was  symptomatic  of,  the  stagnation  of  his  creative  powers. 

After  one  brief  reference  to  Russell  on  October  7,  1854,  we 
come  to  the  letter  of  May  31,  1856,  which  appears  to  be  a  response 
to  an  earlier  inquiry  from  Russell.  This  letter--certainly  one  of 
Thoreau's  most  "scientific"--is  clearly  of  a  piece  with  his  Journal 
of  spring  and  summer  1856,  which  is  replete  with  painstaking  scien- 
tific observation  and  classification,  and  lacking  almostentirely  in 
philosophizing  and  flights  of  imagination.  Journal  entries  of  May, 
June,  and  early  July  reveal  Thoreau,  perhaps  partly  in  preparation 
for  Russell's  impending  July  visit,  identifying  many  flowers, 
including  several  of  the  variety  of  Ranunculuses  mentioned  in  the 
letter.  And  when  Russell  actually  did  arrive  in  Concord  on  or 
before  July  23  (after  writing  a  letter  about  seeing  Magnolia  glauca 
on  the  18th,  which  Thoreau  received  on  July  21),  Thoreau  made  good 
his  promise  to  show  Russell  Nuphar  kalmiana,  Hydropeltis,  and 
Ranunculus  (J_,  VIII,  421-25),  and  Russell  helped  Thoreau  identify 
Concord  plants  about  which  he  had  been  curious.  It  is  evident  that 
the  two  men  learned  much  from  each  other,  though  Russell  seems  more 
the  mentor  and  Thoreau  the  student.  By  July  24  (when  Russell  is 
mentioned  once),  the  visit  which  had  been  arranged  in  the  May  31 
letter  appears  to  have  ended;  yet  even  after  Russell's  visit,  the 
Journal  maintains  its  scientific  tone  and  substance. 

The  May  31,  1856  letter  confirms  that  Thoreau  was  in  a  scien- 
tific phase  and  that  Russell  played  a  part  in  encouraging  his  inter- 
est in  science.  However,  if  we  look  closely  at  the  letter  in  the 
context  of  other  correspondence  and  activity  of  the  period,  we  may 
glean  some  clues  about  Thoreau's  state  of  mind  and  health  at  this 
time,  especially  as  related  to  his  immersion  in  science.  The  tell- 


tale  word,  I  believe,  is  "feeble":  he  uses  "such  feeble"  to  des- 
cribe his  sister  Sophia's  health.  (Ironically,  she  would  outlive 
her  brother  by  several  years.)  Yet,  quite  significantly,  in  a  let- 
ter written  to  Calvin  Greene  of  Michigan  on  that  same  day  (May  31), 
he  characterizes  himself  as  in  some  respect  "feeble":  "As  for  my 
pen,  I  can  say  that  it  is  not  altogether  idle,  though  I  have  fin- 
ished nothing  new  in  the  book  form.  I  am  drawing  a  rather  long  bow, 
though  it  may  be  a  feeble  one.  but  I  pray  that  the  archer  may 
receive  new  strength  before  the  arrow  is  shot."5 

It  is  not  absolutely  clear  here  whether  Thoreau's  "feebleness" 
is  primarily  physical  or  artistic;  certainly,  during  this  scientific 
phase,  it  seems  that  both  his  health  and  art  suffered.  In  the  . 
spring  of  1855  Thoreau  had  developed  a  mysterious  malady  which 
sapped  his  vigor--and  even  made  walking  difficult— for  over  two 
years. 6  As  recently  as  March  13,  1856  Thoreau  had 
friend  and  disciple  Blake,  "I  have  not  recovered  strength  enough  for 
such  a  walk  as  you  propose"  (£,  p.  420).  It  may,  in  fact,  not  be 
completely  coincidental  that  Thoreau  had  perplexing  health  problems 
during  this  scientific  phase;  to  the  extent  that  his  scientific 
occupation  was  associated  with  artistic  decline,  he  may  have  been 
one  of  those  individuals  described  by  Erik  Erikson  who,  feeling  - 
stagnant,-  "often  begin  to  indulge  themselves  as  if  they  were  their 
own— or  one  another* s— one  and  only  child,  and  where  conditions 
favor  it,  early  invalidism,  physical  or  psychological,  becomes  the 
vehicle  of  self-concern."^  In  any  case,  Thoreau's  healtn  was  pre- 
carious. He  mentions  to  Russell  the  "engagements"  which  prevent  him 
from  committing  himself  to  pressing  flowers.  But  one  wonders  to 
what  engagements  he  was  referring.  An  earlier  plan  for  a  Western 
lecture  tour  had  been  cancelled  for  went  of  sufficient  popular 
interest  (C,  p.  422),  and  he  had  by  this  time  (since  he  informed 
Russell  that  he  planned  to  be  home  in  July)  turned  down  Horace 
Greeley's  invitation  to  tuto  in  Chappaqu* 

beginning  in  July.^         i,  he  did  join  his  sister  Sophia 
Worcester  for  a  week-Ion      ongest)  visit  with  Blake  and  Brown. 
'And  when  he  returned  home  fr  ister,  friend  Ricketson  was  wait- 

ing for  him.  However,  his  agenda  di      lis  period  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  especially  full.  Thus,  it  eau's 

reluctance  to  take  on  th      if  pressing       for  Russell  was 
•ndication  of  continuing  physical  lethargy. 

Whatever  the         his  health,  it  is  evident  that  Thoreau 
perceived  his  arc,     merativity  as  relatively  "feeble"  and  that, 
at  the  time  he  wrote  uo  Russell,  he  saw  a  link  between  his  scien- 
tific orientation  and  the  at  least  short-run  stagnation  of  his 
creativity.  Just  ien  days  before  the  letter  to  Russell  (May  21, 
1856),  he  wrote  to  Blake  (responding  to  an  invitation  to  lecture  in 
Worce.      [n  fine,  what  I  hive  is  either  too  scattered  or  loosely 

iged,  or  too  light,  or  else  is  too  scientific  and  matter  of  ^act 
(I  run  a  good  deal  into  that  of  late)  for  so  hungry  a  company"  (C, 
p.  423).  In  the  same  letter  he  voices  the  hope  that  meticulous 
scientific  investigation  will  eventually  allow  him  to  "speak  with 
more  precision  and  authority,"  but  he  portrays  himself  as  "still  a 
learner,  not  a  teacher,  feeding  somewhat  omnivorously.  browsing 


both  stalk  &  leaves"  and  confesses  to  Blake  his  anxiety  about  the 
prospect  of  "philosophy  and  sentiment"  being  "buried  in  a  multitude 
of  details"  (C,  pp.  423-24). 

Even  after  Thoreau's  final  Journal  references  to  Russell  in 
September  1858--when  he  visited  the  Essex  Institute  and  went  to 
Marblehead,  Gloucester,  and  Rockport  with  his  companion  (J^  XI,  170- 
80)--he  continued  to  wrestle  with  conflicting  feelings  about  his 
submersion  in  scientific  detail  and  its  consequences  for  his  art. 
Swimming  in  "facts,"  he  struggled  to  keep  his  creative  vision  above 
water.  The  late  Journal  bears  eloquent,  sometimes  poignant,  te 
mony  to  that  struggle.  While  the  recently  discovered       to 
John  Russell  shows  us  a  Thoreau  plunging  avidly  into  science  and 
grateful  for  Russell's  help,  a  study  of  thp  letter  in  its  bron 
ext  prompts  us  to  consider  anew  the  price  Thoreau  might  h< 

paying  for  his  deepening  immersion  in  science. 

Endnotes 

The  identification  of  Russell  was  made  just  a  short  while 
by  Jeffrey  Thomas  of  JOHN  H0WELL-B00KS  of  San  Francisco  in  con- 
tion  with  preparing  a  description  of  the  letter,  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr,  Thomas  for  the  new  information  on  Russell.  I  am  also  indebted 
to  Mr.  Thomas  for  his  transcription  of  the  Thoreau  letter  and  to 
Ed  Schofield  of  the  Institute  of  Ecology,  Butler  University,  for 
his  very  helpful  suggestions  on  the  tra  For  further 

information  on  the  letter,  on  John  Russell,  and  on  how  the  identi- 
fication of  Russell  was  made,  please  see  "An  Unpubi 
John  Russell,"  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin,  No.  151  (Spring  1980), 
pp.  3-4. 
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CHRISTOPHER  PEARSE  CRANCH:  EMERSON'S  SELF-APPOINTED  DEFENDER 
AGAINST  THE  PHILISTINES 

By  Francis  B.  Dedmond 


7  ^  n  C# 


As  old  age  approached,  Christopher  Pearse  Cranch  (1813-1892)  felt 
himself  to  be  a  dismal  failure.  He  had,  as  he  put  it,  wooed  too  many 
mi  stresses—the  ministry,  poetry,  painting,  and  music;  but  with  none, 
he  felt,  was  he  successful.  So,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  he  com- 
plained to  his  journal: 

It  is  my  misfortune  (as  regards  wordly  &  pecuniary 
success)  to  have  too  many  sides--to  have  been  born  (and 
educated)  with  a  diversity  of  talents.  Whether  I  have 
genius  is  not  for  me  to  decide.  I  have  a  strong  love 
of  creating,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  doing,  in  too  many 
directions  to  insure  that  controlling  passion  in  one 
direction  sustained  through  life,  and  therefore  that 
thoroughness,  which  might  have  made  me  distinguished  in 
one  particular  branch  of  my  work,  above  another. 

Still,  had  circumstances  proved  favorable,  I  feel 
that  I  might,  in  some  one  of  these  several  directions, 
have  succeeded. 

Had  I  been  early  educated  as  a  painter— drawing  was 
one  of  ry   earliest  propensities—with  full  encouragement 
of  my  family  and  friends,  and  the  opportunity  of  instruc- 
tion and  excitement  in  art,  now  so  generally  given  to 


young  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  show  artistic  talent,  I 
might  have  become  a  painter  of  some  note  ....  Again, 
when  later  I  had  studied  divinity  and  had  preached  for 
six  or  seven  years,  had  I  been  settled,  to  my  liking, 
over  a  congregation,  I  might  possibly  have  remained  a 
minister  to  this  day  (or  at  any  rate,  for  some  years), 
and  have  become  a  popular—perhaps  eloquent  preacher. 
To  be  sure,  there  was  much  about  the  clerical  profession 
that  was  not  to  my  taste--or  later,  in  accordance  with 
my  creed--and  the  probability  is  that  I  should  hardly 
have  continued  in  it  for  many  years  ....  I  have  wooed 
too  many  mistresses;  and  the  world  punishes  me  for  not 
shutting  my  eyes  to  all  charmers  but  one.' 

Though  admittedly  less  than  a  solid  success  in  most  of  his  in- 
terests and  endeavors,  Cranch  was,  nevertheless,  perhaps  a  little  too 
hard  on  himself.  He  was,  after  all,  a  prolific  poet,  publishing  more 
than  four  hundred  poems  in  his  lifetime.  He  counted  among  his  inti- 
mate friends  many  of  the  literati  of  Europe  and  America  in  his  day; 
and  during  the  last  two  decades  of  his  life,  while  continuing  to  play 
faithfully  his  role  as  a  latter-day  Transcendental ist,  he  moved  in  the 
Brahmin  circles  of  Boston  and  Cambridge. 

This  essay,  drawn  largely  from  unpublished  material,  is  con- 
cerned generally  with  Cranch' s  place  in  the  Transcendental  movement 
as  a  whole,  but  also  in  a  special  way  with  his  self-assigned  mission 
as  Emerson's  irrepressible  paladin.  For  a  half  century,  at  the  drop 
of  a  Philistine  barb,  he  would  eagerly  spring  to  Emerson's  defense; 
for  a  half  century,  he  wooed  the  dual  charmers,  Emerson  and  the  "New 
School,"  with  ceaseless  devotion. 

I 

In  1829,  the  year  that  Harvard  granted  his  father,  then  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  an  honorary 
LL.  D. ,  the  sixteen-year-old  Pearse,  as  he  was  affectionately  called 
by  members  of  his  family,  entered  Columbian  College,  now  George 
Washington  University,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1832.  Pearse  in- 
tended to  follow  his  lawyer  brother,  Edward,  to  Cincinnati  if  Edward 
could  get  him  a  teaching  position  in  a  private  school;  but  on  May  15, 
1832,  Edward  wrote  Pearse  that  his  efforts  had  been  unsuccessful. 
But  feeling  that  some  good  brotherly  consolation  and  advice  was,  never- 
theless, in  order,  he  added,  "You  will  succeed  in  this  world,  I  know, 
if  you  do  not  step  wrong  at  first.  Consult  your  talents  .  .  .  ;  but 
be  bold,  withal,  and  decide  quickly— and  after  you  have  decided,  ask 
no  advice  ....  You  are  talented  and  virtuous  already—be  bold, 
and  you  will  be  great."2  The  emphasis  on  being  bold  was  an  obvious 
reference  to  the  diffidence  that  was  to  plague  Cranch  throughout  much 
of  his  life.  But  decide  quickly  he  did  in  this  instance;  for  by 
September  1832,  he  had  received  some  quick  tutoring  in  German  and  was 
duly  enrolled  in  the  Divinity  School  at  Cambridge.  Even  there,  Pearse 
continued  to  receive  Edward's  counsel.  In  a  letter  from  Cincinnati, 
January  18,  1834,  Edward  declared  that  ".  .  .  worse  than  the  devil, 
that  self-diffidence,  your  curse  and  bane,  .  .  .  prevents  you  from 


striking,  killing,  murdering,  and  devouring  everything  that  comes 
your  way."3  Edward  was  sure  that  Pearse's  lack  of  firmness  and 
decision  would  keep  his  "facuities  and  natural  beauty"  from  being 
appreciated. 

Cranch  graduated  from  the  Divinity  School  in  1835  and  was  sent 
first  as  a  missionary  to  Andover,  Maine,  from  where  on  February  9, 
1836,  he  wrote  to  John  Sullivan  Dwight,  his  Divinity  School  roommate, 
that  the  people  were  ignorant  of  Unitarianism,  but  were  "more  or  less 
disgusted  with  orthodox  preaching"  and  were,  therefore,  "willing  and 
glad  to  hear  something  more  liberal  and  rational  from  the  pulpit. "^ 
From  Andover,  the  roving  preacher  moved  on  to  Bangor,  Portland,  Boston, 
and  Richmond.  On  June  15,  from  Richmond,  Cranch  wrote  Dwight,  des- 
cribing the  pulpit  as  a  throne  and  exulting  in  the  "uplifting  Sensation 
that  sometimes  rushes  through  one,  when  he  mounts  it  as  a  spiritual 
leader. "5  Nine  days  later,  Cranch  wrote  his  brother  Edward  that  their 
cousin  William  Green! eaf  Eliot,  then  preaching  in  St.  Louis,  was  urging 
him  to  come  West  in  September. °  The  twenty-three-year-old  itinerant 
missionary  determined  to  go. 

Sometime,  not  long  after  his  arrival  in  St.  Louis,  Cranch  read 
Emerson's  Nature,  which  had  been  published  in  early  September;  and  the 
little  book  made  a  lasting  impression  on  him.  There  is  evidence  that, 
for  some  time,  Cranch  had  been  seeking  answers  to  the  very  questions 
Emerson  addressed  himself  to  in  Nature.  In  the  early  spring,  he  had 
written  Dwight  that  he  wished  he  understood  more  clearly  the  laws  of 
the  mind  and  their  "relations  and  connections  with  the  world  without, "^ 
a  major  concern  of  Emerson's  in  Nature.  Years  later  Cranch  wrote 
Emerson  that  he  remembered  "the  days,  when  for  the  first  time  I  read 
the  first  thing  I  ever  saw  of  yours--' Nature'— and  the  extreme  delight 
with  which  I  re-  and  re-read  it,  and  the  pleasure  of  finding  others 
who  knew  it,  and  of  inducing  them  to  read  it. "8 

Cranch' s  poems  published  in  the  Western  Messenger,  the  Louisville- 
based  Unitarian  journal,  contain  the  earliest  indication  of  the  influ- 
ence of  Nature  and  Emerson's  views  on  the  young  missionary.  Cranch's 
"Music  of  the  Spheres"  in  the  February,  1837,  issue  argued  that  Nature 
speaks  to  man  and  ever  did  so.  Indeed,  man  can  "trace  in  all  things 
beautiful  /  A  natural  harmony  that  soothes"  and  so  awake  to  praises  a 
mute  and  dull  soul  ..^  And  in  "Sonnets:  Life  and  Power  of  Truth"  in 
the  April  issue,  Cranch  declared  that  "Nought  True  did  ever  die." 
Instead  it  speeds  from  heart  to  heart,  circling  from  God  to  God, 
throughout  eternity.  Truth  shall  never  rest  until  it  reaches  the  ends 
of  the  earth. 10 

Cranch  too  was  to  find  little  rest.  After  preaching  in  St.  Louis, 
he  was  sent  to  work  among  the  poor  in  Cincinnati,  an  assignment  he 
felt  himself  woefully  unsuited  for;  and  "his  early  diaries  are  quite 
pathetic  from  his  struggle  .  .  .  ,  his  poetic  effusions,  his  love  of 
painting  and  of  music  all  calling  him  away  from  sermonizing.  .  .  ."11 
From  Cincinnati,  Cranch  moved  on  to  Peoria  and  from  there  back  to 
Washington,  where  on  July  18,  1837,  he,  despite  his  cooling  ardor  for 
the  pulpit,  wrote  to  James  Freeman  Clarke,  editor  of  the  Western 
Messenger,  suggesting  that  he  be  ordained  and  that  Clarke,  as  he  put 
it,  "preach  me  into  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  ordained  prophets. "12 
However,  Clarke  and  Cranch's  Unitarian  brethern  silently  ignored  his 
request. 


Rather,  Clarke  coaxed  Cranch  back  to  Louisville  by  early  October 
and  made  him  editor  "pro  tern"  of  the  Messenger^  while  Clarke  headed 
back  East.  On  October  14,  Cranch  wrote  his  sister  Margaret  as  he  was 
putting  together  the  November  issue:  "I  have  contributed  several 
articles.  ...  I  would  stuff  it  with  more  poetry  but  I  am  ashamed 
that  so  many  pieces  should  go  forth  with  "C.  P.  C."  dangling  at  the 
end.  ...   I  have  been  preparing,  this  forenoon,  a  review  of  Mr. 
Emerson's  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Oration,  which  is  now  in  the  printer's  hands 
for  the  'Messenger'.  This  child,  being  left  by  its  father,  the 
Reverend  James  Freeman  Clarke,  crieth  continually  for  food.  .  .  . 
Clarke  just  let  his  offspring  to  to  the  dickens."!4 

II 

Clarence  Gohdes  in  The  Periodicals  of  American  Transcendentalism 
says  that  Ralph  Rusk  had  earlier  declared  that  "the  chief  claim  of 
the  Western  Messenger  to  distinction  in  its  service  to  New  England 
literature  was  its  'defense  of  Emerson  against  his  critics.  .  .  . ,M"5 
It  was  from  the  pen  of  C.  P.  C.  that  those  defenses  largely  came.  In 
his  article  on  Emerson's  "The  American  Scholar"--Emerson's  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Address  delivered  at  Cambridge  on  August  21,  1837--Cranch  de- 
clared the  oration  to  be  "full  of  beauties,  full  of  original  thought 
and  illustration.  Every  sentence  indicates  a  man  of  genius.  .  .  . 
Those  who  have  read  his  'Nature'  will  not  fail  to  see  marked  traces 
here  of  the  same  spirit  and  style  which  distinguished  that  bright 
little  gem  in  our  literature. "16  Cranch  asserted  at  the  end  of  his 
article  that  "The  stream  of  human  society  is  stagnant,  unspiritual, 
corrupt.  But  there  are  purer  elements  struggling  to  the  surface. 
Let  all  the  purifying  streams  that  flow  into  it  be  as  this  little 
rill,  and  the  needed  regeneration  must  follow. "17 

In  the  June,  1838,  issue  of  the  Messenger  appeared  a  rather  un- 
usual note  entitled  "Letter  on  Traveling."  In  it  Cranch  said,  "Well, 
here  I  am--again  a  wanderer—another,  and  still  another  parting  have 
I  endured.  For  nearly  three  years  it  has  been  my  lot  to  rove  from 
place  to  place,  North,  South  East,  West—making  friends  and  parting 
from  them— verily,  I  am  growing  aweary  of  such  itinerant  ways  of 
living."18  But  his  wandering  days  were  not  yet  at  an  end,  nor  would 
they  be  for  many  years  to  come. 

Early  autumn  found  Cranch  back  in  Cincinnati,  where,  on  September 
23,  he  preached  "A  Sermon  on  the  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,"  using  as  his 
text  Job  37:14:  "Stand  still  and  consider  the  wonderous  works  of  God." 
The  sermon,  echoing  Emerson's  Nature,  observed  that  natural  laws  "are 
but  the  modes  in  which  God  works  .  .  .  ,  and  therefore  nature  is 
ordained  for  higher  ends  than  the  supply  of  man's  physical  wants,  or 
the  immediate  gratification  of  his  senses  and  imagination. "19  He 
maintained  that  "Nature  in  her  daily  ministry  to  man  is  full  of  truth, 
wonder  and  beauty. "20  Then  he  asked  the  question,  "If  you  rest  in 
admiration  of  the  outward  emblem,  without  receiving  in  your  soul  the 
spiritual  significance  of  that  emblem,  of  what  advantage  is  it?"2! 

Cranch  was  still  in  Cincinnati  when  he  received  the  second 
annual  invitation  from  James  Freeman  Clarke  to  come  down  the  Ohio  and 
once  again  tend  the  Messenger  while  Clarke  went  about  his  Eastern 


peregrination.  Cranch  was  eager  to  come:  "I  will  certainly  come 
down  to  Louisville  and  supply. for  you  during  your  absence,  as  long  as 
you  wish.  .  .  .  Don't  be  anxious  about  the  completion  of  the  forth- 
coming number  of  the  'Messenger,'  as  I  can  manage,  I  think,  to  fill 
it  up  when  I  come."22 

In  the  issue  Cranch  filled  up—that  of  November,  1838--appeared 
two  unsigned,  vigorous  defenses  of  Emerson.  The  immediate  occasion 
for  the  first  essay,  entitled  "R.  W.  Emerson  and  the  New  School,"  was 
the  tempest  that  broke  around  Emerson  following  his  "Divinity  School 
Address"  to  the  graduating  seniors  at  Cambridge  on  July  15,  1838. 
This  essay  is  usually  ascribed  to  Clarke,23  but  there  followed 
immediately  another  essay  in  the  November  Messenger  that  we  can  say 
with  assurance  was  written  by  Cranch.24  Specifically,  it  was  an 
answer  to  Andrews  Norton's  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  attack  on  Emerson, 
August  27,  1838.  In  reply  to  the  charge  that  the  honor  for  founding 
the  "New  School"  goes  to  "that  hasher  up  of  German  metaphysics,  the 
Frenchman.  Cousin;  and,  of  late,  that  hyper-Germanized  Englishman, 
Carlyle,"^5  Cranch  admitted  that  these  writers  had  been  read  with 
profit  by  some  of  the  Transcendental ists,  but  he  found  the  reason  for 
the  new  movement  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  there  was  "a  large  and 
increasing  number  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  of  thinking  man  and 
educated. women  .  .  .,  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present  state  of 
religion,  philosophy,  and  literature.  The  common  principle  which 
binds  them  together  and  makes,  if  you  choose,  a  school  is  a  desire 
for  more  life,  soul,  energy,  originality  in  these  great  departments 
of  thought. "26 

Cranch  continued  the  same  line  of  argument  in  his  essay 
"Transcendentalism,"  dated  October,  1839,  but  not  published  in  the 
Messenger  until  January,  1841.  "It  might  amuse,  to  see  how  Kant, 
Cousin,  Carlyle,  Emerson,  and  about  half  Germany,  are  placed  side  by 
side,  as  if  reading  like  schoolboys,  out  of  the  same  book—stereotyping 
each  other's  thoughts— a  sort  of  co-partnership  for  vending  mysticisms 
and  turning  brains, "27  he  wrote.  The  truth  of  the  matter  was,  however, 
that  Cranch  would  not  admit  that  there  was  an  explanation  for  the  rise 
of  American  Transcendentalism,  except  that  "From  time  to  time  some 
grand  Truth  dawns  like  light  upon  nations  who  sat  in  darkness.  All 
who  are  true,  who  are  free,  feel  its  coming.  .  .  .  They  cannot  give 
a  reason,  either  to  themselves  or  to  others,  for  the  hope  which  is  in 
them. "28  And  when  that  occurs,  the  times  bring  forth  the  man  who 
comes  speaking  "what  all  are  yearning  to  hear  plainly  spoken  or  acted, 
because  all  feel  in  themselves  the  smouldering  heat  which  those 
thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn,  are  to  touch  into  a  blaze— 
then  does  the  light  break  forth. "29  The  great  man,  the  plain  speaker, 
the  torch  lighter  was  obviously  Emerson. 

Ill 

Cranch,  however,  met  Emerson  for  the  first  time  in  December  of 
1839  when  Emerson  began  his  winter  lectures  on  "The  Present  Age"  in 
Boston's  Masonic  Temple.  In  the  "Introductory"  lecture,  read  December 
4,  Emerson  maintained  that  "The  key  to  the  period  is  the  knowledge 
that  in  recent  times  men  have  been  animated  with  a  faith  in  the  Soul."30 
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"The  coming  era,"  he  continued,  "[is]  that  of  the  Soul,"  with  the  main 
challenge  of  the  Age  being  how  to  make  the  Age  captive  to  the  Universal 
Reason. 31  With  man  and  message,  Cranch  was  impressed,  so  much  so  that 
he  dashed  off  a  poem  entitled  "The  Prophet  Unveiled"  that  bears  the 
hallmark  of  the  very   recent  impact  of  the  Emersonian  personality  and 
the  author's  reverence  for  the  great  man  he  had  so  recently  met.  Even 
before  the  series  was  completed,  Cranch  wrote  Miss  Julia  Myers,  a 
friend  from  his  days  in  Richmond:  "I  have  attended  but  one  course,-- 
Mr.  Emerson's  on  the  Age.  This  is  nearly  completed.  The  lectures 
have  been  a  treat  whose  worth  I  can  find  no  words  to  express.  Emerson 
is  to  me  the  master  mind  of  New  England.  ...  His  name  will  stand 
the  test  of  time.  I  rank  him  along  with  Carlyle  and  other  stars  of 
the  age. "32 

On  March  2,  1840,  three  weeks  after  Emerson  completed  his  lectures 
on  "The  Present  Age,"  Cranch  wrote  two  letters—one  to  Miss  Myers,  the 
other  to  Emerson.  To  Miss  Myers,  he  complained  about  the  unsatisfac- 
toriness  and  imcompleteness  of  "all  of  our  communion  with  one  another."33 
Then  he  said,  "Apropos  to  this,  let  me  transcribe  a  little  poem  I  wrote 
the  other  day,  rather  in  the  Emerson  vein,  which  I  think  better  than 
most  things  I  have  done.  I  don't  know  what  to  call  it. "34  But  by  the 
time  he  completed  his  transcription,  he  had  come  up  with  the  title 
"Communion,"  yet  when  Margaret  Fuller  published  it  in  the  Dial ,  it 
was  simply  called  "Stanzas."  "I  have  written  hardly  anything  else," 
Cranch  continued  in  his  letter  to  Miss  Myers,  "except  a  poem  on  the 
Aurora,  and  one  or  two  little  things,  for  a  long  time. "35 

In  his  letter  to  Emerson,  Cranch  enclosed  the  two  poems.  He 
hoped  Emerson  would  deem  them  worthy  of  publication  in  the  Dial . 
Emerson  immediately  passed  the  poems  on  to  Margaret  Fuller,  saying, 
"Among  my  letters  I  have  one  from  Cranch  with  two  excellent  little 
poems  which  he  offered  me  for  your  Journal!  One  'to  the  Aurora 
Boreal  is'  is  worthy  of  its  subject,  the  other  is  perhaps  better."36 
On  March  4,  Emerson  wrote  Cranch,  thanking  him  for  the  beautiful 
verses  and  declaring  "Stanzas"  to  be  true  and  "To  the  Aurora  Boreal  is" 
to  be  brilliant. 37  Emerson,  after  an  embarrassed  reference  to  the 
extravagant  praise  Cranch  was  given  to  heaping  on  him  at  every 
opportunity,  expressed  pleasure  that  Cranch  shared  his  views.  He 
then  invited  Cranch  to  visit  Concord,  offering  to  show  him  Walden 
Pond  and  to  introduce  him  to  "our  Concord  poet,"  Henry  Thoreau.38 

While  Cranch  was  scattering  "Stanzas"  abroad,  he  sent  his  father 
a  manuscript  copy.  Initially,  the  conservative  Unitarian  jurist 
seemed  to  have  been  pleased39  with  this  versification  of  ideas  ex- 
pressed by  Emerson  in  his  lecture  on  "Religion,"  a  lecture  that 
Cranch  heard  delivered  in  Boston  on  January  22,  1840.  Emerson  had 
maintained  that  everyone's  particular  being  is  contained  in  the 
Oversoul  and  is  there  made  one  with  all  others.  Cranch  asserted  in 
"Stanzas"  that  "when  our  souls  are  fed  /  By  the  Fount  which  gave  them 
birth"  and  when  they  are  led  by  divine  inspiration,  then  "Shall  be 
all  absorbed  again  /  Melting,  flowing  into  one. "40  Upon  reflection, 
the  elder  Cranch  might  have  thought  his  approbation  to  be  a  little 
premature;  or  the  younger  Cranch  may  have  informed  his  father,  as  he 
did  his  sister  Margaret,  that  he  would  probably  write  occasionally 
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for  the  Dial  and  the  jurist  came  to  see  his  son  as  possibly  acquiring 
some  guilt  by  association  with  the  heretics;  or  the  news  of  Pearse's 
Transcendental  preaching  may  have  filtered  down  to  Washington. 
Whatever  the  case,  his  father  wrote  on  July  6  concerning  his 
misgivings,  especially  his  misgivings  about  Emerson.  Pearse  replied, 
defending  Emerson  of  the  charge  leveled  at  him  by  the  elder  Cranch 
that  he  imported  his  doctrines  from  Germany;  for  no  man,  Pearse  wrote, 
"stands  more  independently  of  other  minds  than  he  does,"  and  his 
"writings  breathe  the  very   spirit  of  religion  and  faith."  Then  he 
delivered  the  shocker:  "All  Unitarians  should  be  of  this  school, "41 
an  unusually  pointed  jab  aimed  by  the  diffident  Pearse  directly  at  his 
devout  Unitarian  father. 

It  was  not  until  mid-August  that  Cranch  took  Emerson  up  on  his 
invitation  to  come  calling  in  Concord.  From  Quincy  on  August  16,  1840, 
Cranch  wrote  to  Dwight:  "This  week  I  was  up  at  Concord  a  few  days. 
I  walked  from  Watertown  with  Parker,  Ripley  and  Mr.  Clarke  of 
Dorchester.  .  .   Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  truly  inspiring  and  refresh- 
ing. I  found  him  more  of  a  brother  than  I  had  thought  him.  He  talked 
a  good  deal --notwithstanding  my  silence--for  I  was  not  well."  The 
visit  included  a  trek  to  Walden  Pond,  a  huckleberrying  party,  and 
dinner  with  the  Reverend  Barzillai  Frost. 42  But  the  letter  made  no 
mention  of  Emerson's  Concord  poet,  who,  at  the  time,  was  luxuriating 
in  the  joy  of  his  hopeful  love  affair  with  Ellen  Sewell.43 

IV 

Meanwhile,  a  few  of  Cranch 's  poems  continued  to  appear  in  the  May, 
July,  and  October,  1840,  issues  of  the  Western  Messenger;  but  perhaps 
sensing  the  imminent  demise  of  that  journal,  he  relinquished  his 
position  as  chief  poet  of  the  Messenger  to  Jones  Very.     Back  East  now, 
Cranch  turned  his  attention  to  the  nascent  Dial .   In  the  July,  1840, 
issue  appeared  his  "To  the  Aurora  Boreal is"--a  Poe-like  description 
of  the  "Arctic  fount  of  holiest  light"--and  "Stanzas,"  later  entitled 
"Enosis."  The  October,  1840,  issue  carried  Cranch' s  "A  Sign  From 
the  West,"  a  critique  of  Andrew  Wylie's  Sectarianism  is  Heresy,  and  a 
prose  piece  entitled  "Musings  of  a  Recluse,"  in  which  Cranch  professed 
the  love  of  perfection  to  be  his  religion.  Several  of  Cranch' s  poems 
were  published  in  the  January,  1841,  issue  under  the  rubric  of 
"Glimmerings."  "Correspondences,"  the  best  known  of  them,  was  ob- 
viously influenced  by  Emerson's  Nature,  although  Cranch  said  the 
immediate  inspiration  came  from  his  reading  of  Swedenborg.44 

On  September  12,  1841,  from  Fishkill  Landing,  New  York,  the  home 
of  his  bride-to-be,  Cranch  wrote  Emerson  a  letter  and  enclosed  his 
companion  poems--"Inworld"  and  "Outworld"--for  the  Dial .   "Inworld" 
was  an  assurance  to  the  searching  poet  of  the  truth  of  Emersonian 
Idealism;  "Outworld"  restated  for  the  searching  poet  the  Emersonian 
view  of  Nature.  But  the  letter  contained  more  than  the  manuscript 
poems.   It  informed  Emerson  that  Cranch  had  "taken  lately  very 
vigorously  to  landscape  painting"  and  was  "more  and  more  inclined  to 
sink  the  minister  in  the  man"  and  to  give  up  the  ministry  altogether. 45 
Emerson  replied  from  Concord  on  October  1  that  he  was  delighted  "that 
the  beauty  of  natural  forms"  would  not  let  Cranch  rest.  Emerson 
assured  Cranch  that  he  was  not  surprised  that  Cranch  would  consider 
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giving  up  the  ministry,  and  he  assured  him  that  "great  compensation" 
would  "over  pay"  such  a  one's  integrity  and  fidelity  to  his  own 
heart. 46 

"Inworld"  and  "Outworld"  appeared  in  the  January,  1842,  issue  of 
the  Dial ;  other  poems  followed;  and  Cranch's  fame  spread.  Even  R.  W. 
Griswold  offered  to  include  him  in  the  second  edition  of  Poets  and 
Poetry  of  America;  and  in  the  early  spring,  1843,  Cranch  wrote  Griswold, 
suggesting  three  of  his  poems  that  had  appeared  earlier  in  the  Dial .47 
But  Cranch  had  other  and  bigger  ideas;  he  wanted  to  publish  a  collected 
edition  of  his  poems.  Characteristically,  he  turned  to  Emerson  but 
found  Emerson  cool  to  the  idea. 48  He,  however,  would  not  be  deterred, 
and  on  May  22,  1844,  from  New  York,  he  sent  Emerson  a  copy  of  his  Poems. 
The  little  volume,  dedicated  to  Emerson  and  collected  mainly  from  the 
Western  Messenger  and  the  Dial ,  revealed  to  Emerson,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time,  now  that  he  saw  it  between  boards,  the  mediocre  quality 
of  much  of  Cranch's  verse.  Emerson  did  not  hide  his  feelings  from 
Cranch;  and  years  later,  Cranch  admitted  to  Emerson  that  he  shared 
Emerson's  assessment:   "As  to  my  first  volume,  eleven  years  ago,  it 

was  composed  of  the  crudest  and  weakest  things,  and  I  can't  help 

feeling  glad  that  it  did  not  circulate  better. "49 


In  July  of  1846,  Cranch,  his  wife  of  two  years,  and  his  friend 
George  William  Curtis  set  sail  from  New  York  for  what  turned  out  to 
be  a  three-year  stay  in  Europe.  The  ministry  was  now  behind  him; 
Cranch  determined  to  earn  his  living  by  landscape  painting.   In  the 
winter  of  1847-48,  he  set  up  a  studio  in  the  Via  Sistina  in  Rome. 
The  next  winter  he  painted  in  Florence,  where  he  and  his  wife  formed 
a  life-long  friendship  with  the  Brownings.   In  the  fall  of  1849, 
Cranch  and  his  wife  were  back  in  America;  but  by  the  summer  of  1851, 
they  were  eager  to  return  to  Europe.  However,  it  was  not  until  1853, 
after  Cranch  received  a  small  legacy  from  an  uncle,  that  he  and  his 
wife  were  able  to  do  so.  The  Cranches  settled  this  time  in  Paris, 
where  they  remained  for  ten  years,  meeting  and  mingling  there  with  W. 
W.  Story,  Emile  DuPont,  James  Russell  Lowell,  and  Henry  James,  Sr. 
In  London,  they  saw  the  Brownings  and  renewed  their  friendship  with 
Thackeray,  whom  Cranch  had  met  earlier  in  New  York.  The  Last  of  the 
Huggermuggers:  A  Giant  Story  (1856)  and  Kobbolotozo:  A  Sequel  to 
the  Last  of  the  Huggermuggers  (1857)--Cranch's  two  popular  children's 
books--were  published  while  he  still  resided  in  Europe. 

Despite  his  many  interests  and  the  three  thousand  miles 
separating  him  from  Concord  and  its  sage,  Cranch  could  not  resist  the 
urge  to  keep  in  touch  with  Emerson  and  to  rehearse  again  the  compelling 
theme.   From  Paris  on  March  20,  1855,  Cranch  expressed  the  hope  that 
back  home,  in  England,  and  on  the  Continent  Emerson's  popularity  was 
on  the  increase,  and  he  was  sure  it  was.  Then  he  added: 

.  .  .,  when  I  remember  your  noble  Divinity  School 
Address--that  first  stone  that  made  such  a  splash  in 
the  standing  pool  of  Unitarianism--and  how  the  young 
preachers  went  to  one  side  and  the  other  of  the  great 
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question--how  surprised  I  was  to  find  young  men  of  my 
own  age,  not  with  me  in  recognizing  its  grand  and 
glowing  truth— when  I  recall  those  shiverings  in  the 
chilly  and  early  dawn  of  your  fame,  I  feel  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  seeing  that  people  have  been  gradually 
coming  up  nearer  to  your  level --that  your  lectures  have 
set  people  thinking,  and  the  beauty  of  your  style 
captivated  them,  and  that  you  have  not  only  crowds  of 
ardent  admirers,  but  that  you  have  given  a  shape  and  a 
color,  and  a  direction,  to  the  minds  of  hosts  of  young 
Americans.50 

VI 

Cranch  returned  to  America  in  1863.  Some  years  later,  he  began 
his  translation  of  the  Aeneid,  which  appeared  in  two  volumes  in  1872 
as  a  member  of  the  series  of  epic  translations  by  Longfellow,  Bryant, 
and  Bayard  Taylor.  All  the  while,  Cranch  was  writing  for  the  popular 
magazines—the  Independent,  the  Atlantic,  the  Galaxy,  Appleton's 
Journal ,  Scribners' ,  the  Century,  Harper's,  the  Critic,  Putnam's, 
and  the  Nation.  But  he  was  still  dissatisfied.  Writing  to  0.  B. 
Frothingham  in  the. spring  of  1874  to  thank  him  for  the  copy  of  his 
life  of  Parker  he  had  sent,  Cranch  said,  "Your  picture  of  Parker 
makes  me  feel  ridiculously  small,  and  thus  I  have  wasted  more  of  my 
life  than  I  care  about  remembering.  .  .  .  This  Theodore  Parker 
haunts  me  and  rebukes  my  conscience  terribly. "5^  On  December  13, 
1878,  Cranch  entered  in  his  journal  this  lament:  "I  am  in  every  way 
a  disappointed  man. "52 

In  the  midst  of  these  seasons  of  introspection  and  judgment, 
Cranch  brought  out  in  1875  the  second  collected  volume  of  his  poems, 
The  Bird  and  the  Bell,  with  Other  Poems.  Some  of  the  poems  had  been 
written  more  than  twenty  years  before.  The  title  poem,  "The  Bird  and 
the  Bell "--an  attack  on  the  Church  of  Rome— was  written  in  Italy  and 
read  critically  by  both  of  the  Brownings  during  Cranch' s  first  stay 
there.  A  few  of  the  poems  betray  Cranch' s  continuing  commitment  to 
Transcendentalism,  especially  "Compensation"— a  versification  of 
Emerson's  essay— and  the  poem  "The  Higher  Law,"  written  in  1850  and 
published  first  in  Maria  Child's  The  Duty  of  Disobedience  to  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Act.  The  volume  attracted,  however,  little  critical 
or  popular  notice. 

After  1874— except  for  a  two-year  visit  to  Europe  from  June, 
1880,  to  July,  1882,  and  two  years  in  New  York— Cranch  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  Cambridge,  moving  among  the  liberal,  "unchurched" 
people,  translating  Virgil's  Eclogues,  Horace's  Odes,  poems  from  German 
and  Latin,  and  extolling  Emerson's  memory  and  glorying  in  what  he  felt 
to  be  a  vindication,  at  long  last,  of  Emerson  and  his  views.  For 
instance,  in  his  eulogistic  tribute  to  Emerson  in  the  Unitarian  Review, 
published  the  year  following  Emerson's  death,  Cranch  boldly  asserted 
that  the  future  will  rank  Emerson  "as  one  of  the  great  minds  of  the 
ages";  he  will  "take  his  place  by  the  side  of  some  of  his  own  repre- 
sentative men. "53  He  was  one  who  held  "the  outer  world  to  be  always 
symbolic  of  the  inner,"  even  though  he  was  "no  mystic  in  the  ordinary 
sense."54  In  reality  he  was  "not  only  the  greatest  ethical  teacher 
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of  the  age,  but  one  of  our  profoundest  and  most  earnest  religious 
teachers."  He  taught,  Cranch  continued,  "that  all  that  is  flows  from 
a  supreme  and  infinite  Source"  and  that  religion  is  life  and  not  a 
creed.55 

And  other  opportunities  to  sing  Emerson's  praises  came  his  way. 
In  1885,  in  complimenting  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  on  his  Life  of 
Emerson,  Cranch  wrote: 

I  am  delighted  at  your  just  and  cordial  appreciation 
of  him.  For  one,  as  you  know,  I  have  been  from  the  first 
among  his  enthusiastic  admirers,  and  can  well  remember 
how,  for  years  I  felt  a  call  to  defend  him  against  the 
Philistines.  The  'Divinity  School  Address'  was,  of 
course,  the  greatest  rock  thrown  into  the  theological 
currents,  dividing  the  conservatives  from  the  so-called 
transcendental  movement.  And  we  all  know  how  long  the 
two  streams  ran  and  tumbled  and  frothed  divergently. 
And  some  of  us  are  old  enough  to  note  how  different 
their  later  blending  and  confluence  is,  from  those 
days  of  turbulent  division. 

When  I  remember  the  impression  of  the  great 
prose  lyric  of  the  'New  Views'  made  on  some  of  the 
leading  theologians  of  the  liberal  faith...  and 
then  call  to  mind  the  quiet  evening,  a  few  years 
since,  when  I  heard  Emerson  read  an  essay  at  Dr. 
C.  C.  Everett's  house,  being  especially  invited  by 
the  Dean  to  meet  the  Divinity  students,-- I  feel 
that  I  have  lived  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
a  wonderful  revolution  in  thought.5" 

Even  the  publication  of  Ariel  and  Caliban,  with  Other  Poems  in 
1887--Cranch's  third  volume  of  poems— provided  yet  another  opportunity 
to  pen  praise  to  Emerson  and  celebrate  the  wonderful  revolution  in 
thought.  In  a  poem  simply  entitled  "Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,"  Cranch 
called  Emerson  the  poet-seer  to  whose  "eye  all  object  and  events  / 
Spoke  a  symbolic  language." 

He  dared  to  ope  the  windows  to  the  breeze 

Of  Nature,  when  sectarians  shuddering  frowned, 
While  through  the  close  air  of  their  cloistered  ease 

The  leaves  of  creeds  fell  fluttering  to  the  ground; 

Yet  lived  to  see  harsh  theologians  change 

From  blind  mistrust  to  live  the  truth  he  taught; 

And  shallow  wits  grow  dumb  beneath  his  range 
Of  brilliant  apothegm  and  daring  thought. 

Cranch  concluded  with  a  prophecy: 

The  wise  will  know  thee,  and  the  good  will  love. 

The  age  to  come  will  feel  thy  impress  given 
In  all  that  lifts  the  race  a  step  above 

Itself,  and  stamp  it  with  the  seal  of  heaven.57 
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VII 

Cranch  died  January  20,  1892,  and  was  buried  with  the  illustrious 
in  Mount  Auburn.  Although  he  was  a  minor  Transcendental ist,  one  who 
was  not  a  rock  thrower,  but  one  who  was  titillated  by  the  eddies  made 
by  the  stones  Emerson  cast  into  the  main  stream  of  liberal  thought, 
yet  it  is  ironic  that  Emerson's  chief  defender  and  ardent  Transcen- 
dental ist  to  the  end  should  be  remembered,  even  by  most  students  of 
the  movement,  as  a  caricaturist,  as  the  man  who  conceived  the  idea  of 
making  comic  illustrations  of  some  of  Emerson's  quaint  phrases,  such 
as  the  "Walking  Eyeball"  and  the  men  "expanding  like  melons  in  the 
warm  sun." 


c4-a£i^ ,   A.,  73. 
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THOREAU'S  STIFF  NECK:  AN  OVERLOOKED  BIBLICAL  ALLUSION  IN  WALDEN 

by  Martin  Doudna 


Larry  R.  Long's  recent  compilation  of  Biblical  allusions  in 
Walden  ("The  Bible  and  the  Composition  of  Walden,"  Studies  in  the 
American  Renaissance  1979,  pp.  309-53)  disappointingly  omits  one 
of  the  choicer  ones.  In  the  chapter  "Housewarming"  Thoreau  writes 
of  the  night  he  used  as  a  pillow  a  course  of  newly  laid  bricks  in 
his  fireplace:  "yet  I  did  not  get  a  stiff  neck  for  it  that  I  remem- 
ber; my  stiff  neck  is  of  an  older  date."  The  phrase  "stiff  neck" 
is  twice  used  in  the  King  James  Version  of  the  Old  Testament 
(Deuteronomy  31:27  and  Psalms  75:5)  as  a  metaphor  for  Israel's 
rebelliousness  against  God.  In  the  former  verse  Moses  is  rebuking 
the  Israelites:  "For  I  know  thy  rebellion,  and  thy  stiff  neck: 
behold,  while  I  am  yet  alive  with  you  this  day,  ye  have  been  rebel- 
lious against  the  Lord;  and  how  much  more  after  my  death?" 

Much  commoner  is  the  adjective  "stiff necked,"  used  by  the  King 
James  Version  seven  times  in  the  Old  Testament  and  once  in  the  New 
Testament  to  characterize  the  recalcitrance  and  unteachableness  of 
the  Israelites.  In  the  New  English  Bible  it  is  rendered  as  "stub- 
born." 

This  is  a  Biblical  metaphor  that  would  appeal  to  Thoreau, 
referring  as  it  does  to  the  use  of  farm  animals  that  would  some- 
times stiffen  their  necks  and  refuse  to  turn  in  response  to  yoke 
or  whip.  He  could  use  it  to  depict  with  self-deprecating  humor  a 
central  aspect  of  his  personality  and  to  convey  at  the  same  time 
that  whiff  of  apostasy  with  which  he  enjoyed  cloaking  his  religious 
and  ethical  beliefs.  The  man  who  had  formally  signed  out  of  the 
church  and  so  conspicuously  went  about  his  secular  business  on  Sun- 
day mornings  was  undoubtedly  regarded  by  some  of  his  orthodox 
neighbors  as  more  than  a  little  "stiffnecked"--not  unlike  the  Bibli- 
cal peoples  they  had  heard  about  in  the  morning's  Old  Testament 
lesson. 

Thoreau  was  correct,  of  course,  in  writing  that  his  stiff  neck 
was  of  older  date  than  the  time  he  built  his  fireplace  at  Walden. 
Some  of  his  friends,  in  moments  of  exasperation,  might  even  have 
maintained  that  he  had  been  born  with  it. 


J*«f   Benedfh  *hese  Stones 
*  iies    ihe    Chrmney  Foundation 
of  Thoreau's   Cabin  \Mb~  18^7 


'Go  rhou   my  incense  upwards 
from  this  heanh/* 
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TOWARD  THE  MAKING  OF  THOREAU'S  MODERN  REPUTATION 

edited  by  Fritz  Oehlschlaeger  and  George  Hendrick 
University  of  Illinois  Press,  1979  pp.   xix,  413  $22.50 

by  Anne  R.  McGrath 


This  wonderful  book  is  worth  eyery   cent  of  its  price;  a  state- 
ment not  often  true  in  this  period  of  inflated  costs.  Whether  the 
reader  has  been  teaching  Thoreau  for  25  years  or  has  written  books 
and  articles  about  him  or  has  read  widely  in  this  field,  it  is  a 
must.  Based  on  correspondence  by  5  men  who  loved  and  appreciated 
Thoreau,  the  book  uncovers  so  many  mistakes  and  so  much  misinter- 
pretation about  the  life  and  works  of  the  Concord  Poet-Naturalist 
that  the  reader  is  often  tempted  to  cheer  and  to  applaud  as  if  at 
the  theater. 

The  generous  introduction  lays  out  in  lucid  style  the  back- 
ground of  the  cause  and  its  protagonists.  The  villains  of  the 
piece  include  Sanborn,  Emerson,  Lowell,  Stevenson  and  lesser 
lights  who  persist  in  trying  to  make  Thoreau  into  something  he 
was  not.  The  champions  are  Dr.  Samuel  Arthur  Jones,  homeopathic 
physician  from  Michigan,  Alfred  Hosmer,  photographer  of  Concord, 
some  20  of  whose  pictures  enhance  the  book,  Henry  Salt,  Thoreau' s 
early  British  biographer  described  as  "a  reformer  with  a  sense  of 
humor,  a  scholar  with  a  social  conscience,  a  visionary  socialist." 
Just  offstage  are  Daniel  Ricketson  of  New  Bedford,  Thoreau' s 
hypochondriac  Quaker,  and  H.  G.  0.  Blake  of  Worcester,  editor  of 
the  seasonal  Journal  volumes,  who  called  Thoreau  "the  most  in- 
teresting man  I  have  ever  known." 

Ranging  in  time  from  November  1889  to  March  1907,  a  series 
of  remarkable  letters  was  written  and  exchanged  between  these 
friends  of  Henry  Thoreau.  The  main  questioner  and  prodder  was 
Dr.  Jones  who  had  written  a  lecture  called  "Thoreau:  A  Glimpse" 
which  he  had  printed  and  which  was  read  by  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Thoreau 's  farmer  friend  Edmund  Hosmer.  She  put  Jones  in  touch 
with  Alfred  Hosmer  and  that  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  friendship 
which  included  one  meeting  (1890  in  Concord)  and  many  letters, 
virtually  all  of  which  have  in  them  some  valuable  information  or 
comment  of  interest  to  any  Thoreau  enthusiast.  Not  the  least 
result  of  this  collaboration  was  the  Thoreau  bibliography  prepared 
by  Dr.  Jones  and  published  in  the  1896  biography  by  Henry  Salt. 
Francis  Allen,  Houghton  Mifflin  editor  whose  Bibliography  of  Henry 
David  Thoreau  appeared  in  1908,  wrote,  "The  only  bibliographies  of 
Thoreau  of  any  interest  or  importance  to  the  student  or  the 
collector  are  those  by  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Jones."  This  enthusiastic, 
kindhearted  man,  capable  of  sharp  criticism  and  biting  sarcasm  one 
minute  and  expressions  of  great  tenderness  and  concern  the  next, 
was  determined  to  get  at  the  truth  of  Thoreau 's  character  and  the 
traits  and  personal  strengths  passed  on  to  him  by  his  parents. 
He  suspected  the  veracity  of  Sanborn's  opinions  of  these  matters 
and  crusaded  to  correct  them.  In  so  doing  he  made  an  almost 
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immeasurable  contribution  to  Thoreau  scholarship  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  for  every   reader  of  this  well -edited  book.  It  was  a  lucky 
day  for  all  of  us  when  Professor  Hendrick  discovered  the  collection 
of  Jones  letters.  The  meticulous  methods  used  by  him  and  by  his 
able  co-editor  Fritz  Oehlschlaeger  bring  credit  to  them  and  to  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign.  Don't  miss  it! 


H.   G.   0.   Blakd 


VcmldL  RickeXAon 


* 


fr't* 


kl{K.<L(L  HomoA 


Samuel.  A.   Jonej> 


HzviAy  Salt 
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THE  NEW  THOREAU  HANDBOOK 

by  Walter  Harding  and  Michael  Meyer 

New  York  University  Press,  pp.  xvii,  238.  $17.50  (paper  $6.95) 

by  Fritz  Oehlschlaeger 


In  1959  Walter  Harding  published  what  quickly  became,  and  has 
continued  to  be,  an  indispensable  tool  of  the  Thoreau  student,  A 
Thoreau  Handbook.  Now  Professor  Harding  and  Michael  Meyer  have 
given  us  a  revised  and  updated  version  of  the  handbook  that  will 
take  its  place  next  to  its  predecessor  on  the  bookshelves  of  all 
serious  Thoreauvians.  Since  1959  the  scholarly  and  critical  writing 
on  Thoreau  has  grown  prodigiously:  from  forty-one  book  length  bio- 
graphical and  critical  studies,  for  instance,  to  nearly  one  hundred, 
and  from  thirty- two  doctoral  dissertations  to  more  than  one  hundred. 
Add  to  this  the  thousands  of  articles  on  Thoreau  appearing  in  peri- 
odicals and  newspapers,  and  one  can  appreciate  both  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  Harding  and  Meyer  have  undertaken  and  the  need  for  a  criti- 
cal guide  to  the  scholarship.  The  vast  proliferation  of  work  since 
1959  accounts,  too,  for  one  yery   important  difference  between  this 
new  handbook  and  its  predecessor.  Whereas  the  1959  book  attempted 
to  be  a  truly  comprehensive  survey  of  every  piece  of  Thoreau  scholar- 
ship available,  this  new  edition  is  frankly  and  necessarily  selec- 
tive. In  their  "Preface"  the  authors  make  clear  the  principles 
guiding  their  selection.  They  have  cited  only  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  significant  articles  and  doctoral  dissertations,  although 
they  have  read  in  full  all  available  dissertations.  They  have  gen- 
erally omitted  mention  of  masters'  theses,  though  they  have  examined 
many  of  these,  and  have  cited  only  a  minimum  number  of  foreign 
studies,  on  the  theory  that  these  are  simply  not  generally  available. 
The  authors  have,  however,  examined  "as  many  foreign  works  as  possi- 
ble" (p.  viii).  These  reasonable  and  clearly  stated  principles  of 
selection  suggest  that  The  New  Thoreau  Handbook,  if  not  comprehen- 
sive in  its  citations,  is  nevertheless  based  on  a  survey  of  the 
scholarship  that  is  as  nearly  comprehensive  as  possible.  All  Thoreau 
students  owe  the  authors  a  considerable  debt  for  working  through  this 
vast  body  of  material  and  doing  the  difficult  work  of  selection  and 
evaluation  upon  which  a  handbook's  value  necessarily  depends  in  this 
age  of  proliferating  scholarship. 

The  format  of  The  New  Thoreau  Handbook  is  very   similar  to  that 
of  the  1959  edition.  As  in  the  earlier  book,  there  are  individual 
chapters  on  Thoreau' s  life,  works,  sources,  ideas,  and  reputation. 
Added  to  these  is  a  wholly  new  chapter  devoted  to  Thoreau 's  art,  an 
addition  that  appropriately  reflects  the  emphasis  of  much  Thoreau 
criticism  during  the  past  two  decades.  Each  chapter  is  itself 
divided  into  two  parts:  a  concise  generalizing  essay  on  the  specific 
topic,  with  quotation  from  the  most  important  scholarship,  and  a 
following  bibliographic  discussion  listing  and  evaluating  the  chapter 
sources.  This  is  the  same  pattern  of  chapter  organization  as  that  in 
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the  1959  edition.  It  seemed  a  good  choice  to  me  then,  and  it  seems 
an  even  better  one  now,  for  keeping  the  generalizing  discussions 
themselves  uncluttered  by  bibliographic  citations  greatly  enhances 
readability.  The  beginning  student  of  Thoreau  can  read  the  gener- 
alizing essays  without  getting  bogged  down  in  bibliographic  refer- 
ences; the  specialist  can  appreciate  the  carefully  distilled  pre- 
sentation of  ideas  in  the  essays  and  then  turn  to  the  bibliographic 
material  he  needs  for  research  on  specific  topics. 

The  scope  of  this  new  handbook  makes  a  comprehensive  assessment 
impossible  here,  but  I  will  try  to  indicate  some  of  the  book's  most 
intriguing  features  and  greatest  strengths.  Most  intriguing  in  the 
first  chapter  are  subtle  changes  in  emphasis  from  the  1959  edition 
in  the  handling  of  two  important  issues  of  Thoreau  biography.  Per- 
haps influenced  by  Richard  Lebeaux's  account  of  rivalry  and  hostility 
between  Thoreau  and  his  brother  John,  the  authors  have  modified  Pro- 
fessor Harding's  earlier  treatment  of  the  relationship  between  the 
brothers.  No  longer  is  John  described  as  "the  object  of  his  younger 
brother's  wholehearted  worship."  Similarly,  the  handling  of  Thoreau' s 
relationship  to  Edmund  Sewall  has  undergone  a  subtle  but  revealing 
change  of  emphasis.  Whereas  the  earlier  book  noted  only  that  "The 
Gentle  Boy"  was-  written  about  Edmund  Sewall,  the  new  edition  notes 
that  "the  psychological  implications  of  this  incident  are  only  now 
beginning  to  be  explored"  (p.  5).  This  last  change  makes  one  look 
forward  especially  to  the  publication  of  Harding's  "Thoreau  and  Eros," 
listed  as  forthcoming  in  the  summary  of  sources  for  chapter  one. 

Chapter  two  provides  a  comprehensive  survey  of  Thoreau 's  works, 
placing  them  "roughly  in  the  order  that  he  finished  preparing  them 
for  first  publication"  (p.  32).  For  each  work  the  authors  give  in- 
formation concerning  the  circumstances  of  composition,  revision,  and 
publication  as  well  as  their  own  brief  judgments.  For  the  most  part 
the  chapter  follows  the  earlier  edition  closely,  but  there  is  very 
significant  new  information  about  the  ongoing  work  of  the  Princeton 
edition.  We  learn,  for  instance,  of  a  significant  change  in  think- 
ing concerning  the  many  pages  of  Journal  drafts  scattered  in  various 
collections  around  the  country.  Whereas  these  had  formerly  been 

jht  mostly  pre- Journal  drafts,  a  view  Harding  reflected  in  the 

edition,  the  authors  now  argue  that  "the  great  majority"  of 
these  are  "post- Journal  drafts—that  is,  material  transcribed  arid 

jrked  from  the  Journal  (after  Thoreau  gave  up  the  habit  of  scis- 
soring such  material  out)  for  use  in  essays  and  books"  (p.  74),  Such 
ange  has  important  consequences  for  our  understanding  of  Thoreau :s 
attitude  toward  the  Journal.  While  it  suggests  that  the  Journal  was 
perhaps  less  a  highly  finished  product  worked  up  through  successive 

.ions,  as  Perry  Miller  argued,  it  also  may  indicate  that  Thoreau 

to  regard  the  Journal  as  having  an  inviolate  artistic  integrity 
of  its  own  (his  giving  up  the. practice  of  scissoring  out  would  itself 
jgge;  t  this).  In  addition,  chapter  two  informs  us  of  the 
ous  detective  work  of  Thomas  Blanding"  (p.  74)  in  recovering 

of  the  Journal  pages  Thoreau  scissored  out  in  the  1830's  and 
1840' s.  These  were  of  course  not  included  in  the  1906  edition  but 
can  now  be  restored  to  the  Journal.  Thoreauvians  will  also  be 
delighted  by  the  information  that  the  Princeton  edition  will  eventu- 
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ally  include  several  drafts  of  essays  and  essay  fragments  isolated 
by  Blanding  and  various  other  editors. 

Chapter  three,  devoted  to  Thoreau's  sources,  begins  by  chron- 
icling his  reading  in  Oriental,  English,  and  European  literature;  in 
American  historical  writing  and  sources  devoted  to  the  American 
Indians;  and  in  travel  literature.  Then  the  authors  seek  "to  place 
Thoreau  against  the  background  of  his  times1'  (p.  107)  by  examining 
the  influence  on  him  of  his  family,  of  Transcendentalism  (chiefly 
through  Emerson  and  Brownson),  of  the  reformist  mood  of  New  England 
;he  1830' s  and  1840' s,  and  of  New  England  Puritanism.  The  chap- 
ter closes  with  a  very  sensible  caveat  about  reading  Thoreau  from 
his  sources:  "The  influences  upon  Thoreau      y  and  complex. 
What      ;hem  so  difficult  to  describe  is  the  fact  that  he  fil- 

11  through  his  own  consciousness  as  he  rejected,  select- 
ed, and  modified  thi     hat  they  became  fit  for  his  own  use.  Con- 
-3  a  number  of  sources  that  may  be  cited  that 
.enced  Thoreau,  but  it  is  not  so  simple  to  describe  the  extent 
ne  influence  without  going  through  a  process  similar  to  Tho- 
■■. ,  s -lection,  and  modification"  (p.  111), 
jeer  four  provides  a  succinct  summary  of  the  ideas  Thoreau 
distilled  from  his  sources.  After  sensibly  warning  against  attempts 
3  complete  consistency  upon  Thoreau's  ideas,  the  authors  dis- 
itudes  toward  nature,  science,  religion,  individual  and 
irm,  slavery,  government,  economy  arid  work,  urbanization, 
educ  The  sections  on  the  Walden 
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The  one  wholly  new  chapter  in  this  edition,  chapter  five  pro- 
vides an  excellent  generalizing  discussion  of  Thoreau's  artistic 
principles  and  practice.  Thoreau's  fondness  for  wordplay,  paradox, 
figurative  language,  and  a  diction  "rooted  in  native  soil"  (p.  169) 
is  appropriately  emphasized,  and  James  Russell  Lowell's  contention 
that  "Thoreau  had  no  humor"  is  persuasively  refuted.  Presented 
judiciously  is  the  critical  debate  over  Thoreau's  command  of  literary 
architectonics.  Quoting  mostly  from  the  work  of  Sherman  Paul  and 
Charles  R.  Anderson,  the  authors  present  the  case  of  those  primarily 
formalist  critics  who  have  sought  unifying  structures  in  Thoreau's 
works,  especially  in  Walden,  by  focusing  on  his  use  of  symbolic 
imagery  and  myth.  As  a  counterweight  to  these  studies,  Harding  and 
Meyer  offer  the  views  of  such  critics  as  Lawrence  Buell  and  James 
Mcintosh,  who  have  sought  to  diminish  the  formalist  insistence  on 
finding  elaborate  structural  designs  in  Thoreau's  works.  The 
authors'  summary  judgment  is  a  typically  balanced  one:  "It  is  clear 
that  modern  critical  approaches  to  Thoreau's  writings  have  enhanced 
our  appreciation  of  his  literary  art,  but  perhaps  such  approaches 
have  in  some  instances  exaggerated  his  artistic  achievements  in 
their  zeal  to  discover  form  and  meaning  everywhere  in  his  writings" 
(p.  190). 

The  final  chapter  of  the  handbook  brings  up  to  date  the  dramatic 
story  of  Thoreau's  reputation.  With  extensive  citation  of  judgments 
from  reviews,  critical  articles  and  books,  and  literary  histories, 
the  authors  carefully  establish  the  process  by  which  an  insignificant 
"imitator  of  Emerson"  has  been  transformed  into  one  of  this  country's 
"five  or  six  greatest  writers"  (p.  202).  Perhaps  most  intriguing  are 
the  authors'  judgments  about  Thoreau's  fame  in  the  two  decades  since 
the  publication  of  A  Thoreau  Handbook.  "In  the  1960s,"  they  argue, 
Thoreau  "reached  the  height  of  his  popularity"  (p.  210).  He  was 
elected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame,  and  the  150th  anniversary  of  his  birth 
was  commemorated  by  a  Thoreau  postage  stamp.  More  importantly,  he 
served  as  an  inspiration  to  various  groups:  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
and  his  followers  in  the  civil  rights  movement,  the  "beat  generation" 
of  writers,  the  growing  ecology  movement,  and  those  who  protested  the 
Vietnam  War.  "Interest  in  academia"  also  "continued  to  increase"; 
dissertations  on  Thoreau  "became  commonplace"  and  work  was  begun  on 
the  new  edition  of. his  writings  through  the  "cooperation  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  and  the  Modern  Language  Asso- 
ciation" (p.  211).  The  seventies,  however,  seem  to  have  brought  a 
slight  decline  in  interest  in  Thoreau;  among  other  indications  of 
this  trend,  the  authors  cite  the  declining  number  of  books  on  Thoreau 
in  the  1970s  and  the  drop  in  new  editions  of  Walden  and  "Civil  Dis- 
obedience." The  authors  also  warn  of  an  even  more  portentous  devel- 
opment for  Thoreau's  future  fame  and  influence:  he  may  be  becoming 
respectable.  The  Franklin  Mint,  for  instance,  has  issued  "a  morocco- 
bound,  gilt-edged  limited  edition  of  Walden,"  and  his  manuscripts  now 
sell  "usually  for  $1,000  or  more  a  page  (p.  212). 

We  must,  as  Harding  and  Meyer  warn,  resist  American  mass  cul- 
ture's attempt  to  homogenize  Thoreau  "beyond  recognition"  (p.  212). 
He  is  a  strong  voice  that  speaks  to  our  condition  still,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  through  the  80' sand  beyond.  One  hopes  for  a  wave 
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of  renewed  enthusiasm  for  Thoreau  in  the  next  decade  and  with  it  a 
vast  new  audience  for  the  superb  work  of  Walter  Harding  and  Michael 
Meyer,  The  New  Thoreau  Handbook,  which  like  its  predecessor  should 
be  on  every   Thoreauvian's  bookshelf. 


THOREAU  IN  THE  HUMAN  COMMUNITY  by  Mary  El  kins  Moller. 
University  of  Massachusetts  Press,  1980.  200pp.  $12.50 


by  Michael  Meyer 


This  study  serves  to  remind  us  that  the  path  which  led  Thoreau 
to  the  solitude  of  Walden  Pond  also  returned  him  to  the  society  of 
Concord.  Mary  Elkins  Moller's  announced  purpose  is  "to  explore  and 
analyze  those  passages  in  Thoreau' s  writings  which  reveal  his  vary- 
ing attitudes  toward  other  persons  and  toward  Humanity,  which  reveal 
his  need  for  communication  and  intimate  relationships—for  some 
means  of  reaching  beyond  the  Self—and  his  varying  degrees  of 
success  and  failure  in  these  domains"  (p.xii).  Moller's  method  is 
to  provide  a  close  reading  of  the  style  and  tone  of  passages  which 
focus  on  the  people  in  Thoreau 's  writings.  These  passages  are 
selected  to  establish  the  ambivalence  of  Thoreau 's  attitudes  toward 
the  people  he  describes.  The  book  is  intended  as  a  corrective  to 
earlier  assessments  of  Thoreau— especially  Perry  Miller's  Conscious- 
ness in  Concord  (1958) --which  portray  him  as  a  man-hating  nature- 
lover.  Moller  argues  that  the  passages  she  examines  prove  that 
Thoreau  had  "a  very   real  desire  for  friendship  and  for  love,  as 
well  as  an  impressive  commitment  to  'serve  the  public.'  These 
passages  show  Thoreau' s  hand  put  forth,  throughout  his  adult  life, 
in  efforts  at  direct  personal  contact  and  communication"  (p.xv). 

Moller  begins  by  fully  acknowledging  those  moments  when  Thoreau 
deplores  the  "rottenness  of  human  relations,"  when  they  seem  to  him 
"full  of  death  and  decay,  and  offended  the  nostrils."  She  quotes 
many  such  passages  to  show  that  not  even  his  worst  pronouncements 
about  human  beings  should  blind  us  to  his  positive  feeling  for 
humanity  and  individual  people.  Thoreau 's  ambivalent  attitudes 
toward  people  are  placed  in  the  context  of  the  high  standards 
generated  by  his  idealism  and  his  relationships  with  the  Emersons, 
Ellery  Channing,  H.G.O.  Blake,  Bronson  Alcott,  Daniel  Ricketson, 
Thomas  Cholmondeley,  and  others  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  he  was 
more  than  a  brooding  stoic  who  preferred  the  limbs  of  elm  trees  to 
the  arms  of  people. 

Although  Moller  provides  plenty  of  evidence  to  support  the 
book's  thesis  that  Thoreau' s  attitudes  toward  human  beings  were  com- 
plex and  ambivalent,  it  is  surprising  and  puzzling  to  find  on  the 
book's  dust  jacket  that  her  description  of  Thoreau 's  "feeling  about 
humanity  and  the  human  community,  about  children,  and  about  the 
value  of  love  and  friendship"  is  offered  as  a  "major  new  interpre- 
tation" long  needed  to  refute  the  negative  assessments  of  Thoreau 
presented  by  earlier  readers  such  as  P.erry  Miller.   In  the  twenty- 
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two  years  since  the  publication  of  Consciousness  in  Concord,  there 
have  been  many  refutations  of  such  wholly  negative  approaches  to 
Thoreau.   In  1965,  for  example,  Walter  Harding  introduced  The  Days 
of  Henry  Thoreau  by  noting  that  the  new  material  included  in  the 
biography  demonstrated  that  Thoreau  "was  more  the  townsman  and 
neighbor  and  less  the  solitary  and  eccentric  than  he  has  been  por- 
trayed; that  he  was  not  the  cold,  unemotional  stoic  that  some  have 
believed,  but  a  warm-blooded  human  being"  (p.ix).  Moller  is  cer- 
tainly familiar  with  Harding's  biography  of  Thoreau  and,  one  would 
expect,  with  other  studies  which  followed  and  qualified  some  of 
Harding's  work,  but  very  little  of  that  work  makes  its  way  into  her 
text  or  her  notes.  "I  have,"  she  acknowledges,  "made  relatively 
little  use  of  sources  outside  of  Thoreau's  own  works"  (p.xii).  To 
provide  a  "new  interpretation"  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  take 
into  account  more  secondary  sources  that  examine  Thoreau's  views, 
and, of  further  importance,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  take  a 
close  look  at  the  "human  community"  to  which  Thoreau  was  responding. 
What  Moller  provides  is  a  fuller  reading  of  Thoreau's  attitudes 
toward  humanity,  not  a  major  new  reading. 

Unfortunately,  the  fullness  of  her  readings  is  less  useful  than 
it  could  be,  because  there  is  no  index  to  the  book.  This  may  not 
have  been  the  author's  doing  (or  undoing),  but  no  matter  whose  choice 
it  was  not  to  include  an  index,  the  book  will  be  consulted  less  than 
it  might  have  been. ' 


THE  CURATOR'S  CORNER 


The  Thoreau  Society  Meeting  has  come  and  gone  and  your  Curator 
has  been  duly  installed  as  President  for  the  next  year.  This  is  a 
great  honor,  not  only  for  her  personally,  but  also  for  the  Lyceum, 
which  brings  up  a  question  often  asked  by  visitors  and  Concord 
residents  alike:  What  is  the  difference  between  the  Thoreau  Society 
and  the  Lyceum  and  what  is  the  Thoreau  Foundation? 

To  quote  from  The  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin:  "The  Thoreau 
Society,  Inc.,  is  an  informal  gathering  of  students  and  followers  of 
Henry  David  Thoreau".   It  was  founded  in  July  1941  by  Dr.  Raymond 
Adams,  the  late  Rev.  Roland  Sawyer  and  Walter  Harding  who  has  been 
its  Secretary-Treasurer  ever  since.  There  are  now  well  over  1200 
members  worldwide.  The  Society  meets  annually  in  Concord  on  the 
Saturday  nearest  Thoreau's  birthday  (July  12)  and  most  of  its  other 
business  is  carried  on  through  the  rest  of  the  year  by  Dr.  Harding 
from  his  office  at  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Geneseo. 
Their  quarterly  is  The  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin  which  includes  a 
most  valuable  running  bibliography.  Back  numbers  of  the  Bulletin 
are  available  (when  still  in  print)  through  the  Lyceum.  A  limited 
number  of  Thoreau  Society  Booklets  may  also  be  found  there. 

For  many  years  there  was  no  place  in  Concord  where  people 
interested  in  Thoreau  could  visit  except  Walden  Pond.  About  15 
years  ago  a  group  of  Concord  people  decided  that  there  should  be  a 
Thoreau  Center  in  the  town  where  he  lived,  wrote  and  died.  They 
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formed  a  small,  non-profit  foundation,  bought  a  building  and  opened 
it  as  The  Thoreau  Lyceum  in  December  1966.  Because  the  Lyceum  works 
with  schools,  colleges  and  people  who  are  writing,  teaching  and 
reading,  it  is  open  throughout  the  year  except  for  Mondays  from 
January  first  to  April.   Its  quarterly  The  Concord  Saunterer  contains 
articles  contributed  by  its  readers,  book  reviews  and  information 
about  lectures  to  be  given  at  the  Lyceum  and  other  pertinent  news. 
Because  the  Foundation  has  no  endowment  it  is  constantly  in  need 
of  funds  for  staff,  heat,  light,  supplies  and  maintenance.  There- 
fore, it  operates  a  gift  and  bookshop  from  which  books  are  shipped 
all  over  the  world.  Twice  a  year  special  events  are  held;  in 
December  a  Christmas  Greens  Sale,  and  in  April  a  Wildf lower  Plant 
Sale.  Regrettably,  only  members  within  driving  distance  can  get  to 
these  and  spend  their  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  Lyceum.  One 
way  that  other  members  can  help  beside  ordering  books,  is  to  in- 
crease their  dues  by  moving  to  the  next  category  of  membership.  In 
fact,  the  whole  structure  is  presently  being  studied  by  the  Lyceum 
Board  in  an  attempt  to  ensure  the  organization's  future.  Their 
decision  will  be  announced  in  the  Fall  Saunterer. 

Meanwhile  it  is  a  fact  that  many  Thoreauvians  belong  to  both 
the  Society  and  the  Lyceum.  The  publications  are  very   different; 
both,  we  believe,  are  interesting  and  helpful.  Perhaps  the  reader 
of  this  Saunterer  will  want  to  join  the  older  group.  If  so,  send 
three  dollars  to: 

Dr.  Walter  Harding 

S.U.N.Y. 

Geneseo,  NY  14454 


GIFTS  TO  THE  LYCEUM 


The  Thoreau  Lyceum's  collection  of  pertinent  memorabilia  has 
been  immeasurably  enriched  by  the  recent  gifts  from  descendants  of 
the  Ward-Sewall  families.  Miss  Jane  Dunham  and  her  cousin  Mrs. 
William  Priestley  of  Illinois  have  given  a  most  appreciated  gift  of 
flower  watercolors  painted  by  Prudence  Ward  during  the  ten  years  that 
she  lived  at  the  Thoreau  boarding  house  in  Concord.  In  the  same 
scrapbook  are  two  paintings  done  by  Sophia  Thoreau  and  given  by  her 
to  Miss  Ward,  who  was  not  only  an  artist  but  also  a  prolific  letter- 
writer.  Included  in  this  gift  are  over  300  letters  to  Ward  family 
members,  letters  which  are  filled  with  interesting  everyday  accounts 
of  life  in  the  Thoreau  house, -why  Mr.  Thoreau  didn't  show  his  pig 
at  the  Cattle  Show  and  how  Henry's  melons  were  doing.  These  letters 
plus  copies  of  others  from  the  Davenport  and  Abbott  families,  plus 
diaries  and  other  documents  by,  to  and  about  the  Thoreaus  are  all 
being  used  by  Thomas  Blanding  for  a  book  to  be  called  The  Thoreau 
Family  Circle. 

Prudence  Ward,  who  was  the  aunt  of  Ellen  Sewall-the  only  girl 
ever  proposed  to  by  Henry  Thoreau,  did  not  limit  her  activities  to 
letter  writing  and  painting.   In  the  1850' s  she  went  to  England 
where  she  collected  seaweeds  which  she  carefully  pressed  in  a 
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scrapbook  presented  to  the  Lyceum 
by  Mrs.   William  Priestley.     The 
annotations-Margate,  Hastings, 
Brighton,  The  Isle  of  Wright-evoke 
the  Victorian  era  when  ladies  dab- 
bled in  the  arts,  but,  like  Beatrix 
Potter,  were  often  very  accurate 
and  precise  in  their  drawings  and 
labeling. 

Loaned  for  an  exhibit  based  on 
the  above  collection  were  pictures, 
paintings  and  other  artifacts 
belonging  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore 
Abbot  of  Pennsylvania  and  Persis 
Ballou  of  Concord.  The  Lyceum  is 
most  grateful  to  all  these  friends 
for  their  interest  and  support. 


THE  LYCEUM  FALL  LECTURE  SERIES 


WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  15:  Thoreau's  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack 
Rivers,  a  slide  show  with  music  and  pertinent  readings 
from  Thoreau  presented  by  Richard  L.  Stanton,  the 
Regional  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service's  North 
Atlantic  Region. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  22:  Thoreau's  Maine  Woods,  a  film  narrated  by 
Richard  Wilbur,  the  American  poet  and  Lyceum  Honorary 
Trustee.  Presented  by  Robie  Hubley,  Massachusetts 
Audubon's  first  Regional  Environmentalist  and  graduate 
student  in  wildlife  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  29:  Lonesome  in  Eden:  Emily  Dickinson  and  the 
Problem  of  Community  in  New  England.  Robert  Gross, 
Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  American  Studies  at 
Amherst  College,  author  of  The  Minute-Men  and  Their 
World  and  the  forthcoming  book  The  Transcendental ists 
and  Their  World. 

All  lectures  will  be  held  at  the  Lyceum  beginning  at  8  P.M.  Since 
space  is  limited  to  45,  reservations  should  be  made  by  calling 
369-5912  between  10  and  5  weekdays.  These  reservations  will  be 
strictly  honored.  Admission:  $1.00 
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